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WITH  the  surrender  of  Japan,  its  “stationary  air¬ 
craft  carriers”  in  the  Pacific,  which  enabled  the 
Japanese  to  check  the  American  attack  on  their 
empire,  are  now  under  effective  control  of  the 
United  States.  Whether  occupied  or  sealed  off, 
these  island  groups — the  Marshalls,  Marianas  and 
Carolines — are  now  subject  to  the  military  power 
of  this  country.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  exercise 
of  sovereignty  by  the  United  States  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  post-war  period  without  modifica¬ 
tion,  or  whether  these  island  groups  will  be  placed 
under  the  new  trusteeship  system  of  the  United 
Nations  organization.  This  question  is  of  more 
than  domestic  concern  to  Americans,  for  its  ulti¬ 
mate  determination  will  affect  our  relations  with 
most  of  the  nations  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Pacific,  from  Australia  to  Japan,  and  also  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  determining  the  future  of  the  Japanese  man¬ 
dates,  the  American  desire  for  control  of  naval  and 
air  bases  in  these  islands  must  somehow  be  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  Atlantic  Charter,  pledging 
no  territorial  aggrandizement  as  a  result  of  the 
war,  as  well  as  with  the  general  principles  of  the 
new  trusteeship  system  by  which  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  undertake  to  advance  the  political,  economic 
and  social  welfare  of  indigenous  people  in  the  de¬ 
pendent  territories  under  their  administration.  In 
addition,  final  decision  on  the  future  of  these 
islands  will  involve  intricate  questions  regarding 
the  legal  status  of  the  World  War  I  mandates — 
both  the  manner  in  which  they  can  legally  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  one  nation’s  administration  to  that  of 
another,  and  the  method  by  which  the  rights  and 
interests  of  Pacific  nations  can  be  adequately  pro¬ 
tected  in  arrangements  for  their  future  adminis¬ 
tration  under  the  UNO. 

ISLANDS  UNDER  SPAIN  AND  GERMANY 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  these  Pacific  island 
groups  became  known  to  Spanish  and  Portuguese 


navigators  who  were  roaming  the  Pacific.  In  1565 
Spain  annexed  the  Marianas  group,  and  there  fol¬ 
lowed  a  bloody  struggle  with  the  native  inhabitants 
who  fled  before  die  Spaniards  and  were  ruthlessly 
liunted  down  by  their  conquerors.  Disease,  forced 
migrations,  famine  and  overcrowding  depleted 
the  native  population  so  that  few  were  left  at  the  I 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Those  who 
remained  mingled  with  Spaniards,  Filipinos,  Mex-  i 
icans  and  others,  and  were  little  disturbed  for  the 
next  two  centuries.  Spain  had  litde  interest  in  these 
islands,  except  Guam,  where  a  small  outfitting  sta¬ 
tion  was  maintained  for  the  use  of  the  Manila 
Cjalleon  on  its  westward  trek  and  the  occasional 
ships  that  called  at  Apra,  the  harbor  on  Guam.* 
Spain  made  practically  no  attempt  to  conquer  the 
Caroline  and  Marshall  islands  and  only  asserted 
its  sovereignty  over  them  in  1886,  when  challenged 
by  Germany. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  three  island  groups  became  better  known  as 
whalers  from  New  England  }X)rts  and  British,  Rus¬ 
sian  and  French  ships  visited  many  of  them.  The 
warships  of  Britain,  Russia  and  France,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  United  States,  explored  the  central  and 
western  Pacific,  charting  island  reefs  and  shoals, 
but  Spanish  rule  in  the  Marianas  was  not  dis¬ 
turbed.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  century  American 
missionaries  established  themselves  on  a  few  islands 
in  the  Marshall  and  Caroline  groups,  and  Brit¬ 
ish,  German  and  Dutch  merchants  began  trading 
among  the  larger  islands  in  the  south  Pacific.  As  a 
result  of  this  activity,  Germany  claimed  the  island 
of  Yap  in  the  Carolines  in  1885  by  right  of  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  its  flag  was  raised  over  the  Marshalls, 
which  were  declared  a  German  protectorate.  Spain 
vigorously  protested  Germany’s  action  as  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  its  sovereignty,  and  the  matter  was  referred 

I.  See  Liiura  Thompson,  Guam  and  Its  People  (New  York, 
American  Crnincil,  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  1941).  See 
also  map,  p.  aoo.  , 
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to  Pope  Leo  XIII  for  arbitration.  This  was  the 
first  instance  of  a  Pacific  dispute  being  submitted 
to  a  process  of  peaceful  settlement.  The  Pope 
handed  down  his  decision  on  December  17,  1885, 
reaffirming  Spanish  claims  to  sovereignty  over  the 
Carolines,  but  assuring  German  merchants  the 
right  to  trade  and  German  warships  the  right  to 
visit  the  islands  for  protection  of  German  interests. 

Germany’s  concern  with  the  south  Pacific  islands 
was  a  facet  of  its  expansionist  policy,  begun  in  the 
Near  East  and  continued  in  the  Far  East  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  the 
same  time,  German  merchants  were  establishing 
themselves  in  the  islands  east  of  New  Guinea,  later 
to  be  occupied  and  named  the  Bismark  archipel¬ 
ago.  These  islands,  together  with  the  northeastern 
part  of  New  Guinea  and  some  of  the  western 
Solomons,  were  brought  under  German  control 
and,  with  the  Marshalls,  Nauru  and  Western 
Samoa,  constituted  Germany’s  South  Seas  posses¬ 
sions  until  World  War  I.  But  Germany  was  also 
interested  in  China,  where  its  merchants  and  mis¬ 
sionaries  had  become  increasingly  active  after  1875. 
Coincident  with  successful  German  attempts  to 
gain  a  special  sphere  of  influence  in  China’s  Shan¬ 
tung  province  and  control  of  a  naval  base  at  Tsing- 
tao  after  1890  were  the  successful  negotiations  with 
Spain  for  purchase  of  the  Carolines  and  Marianas. 

These  negotiations  culminated  at  the  time  the 
United  States  was  making  its  own  settlement  with 
Spain,  whereby  the  island  of  Guam  in  the  Marianas 
group  was  acquired  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  to  purchase  Kusaie  in  the  eastern  Caro¬ 
line  group.  The  United  States  paid  Spain  $20,000,- 
000,  in  lieu  of  assuming  Spanish  debts  in  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines,  while  Germany  completed  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  all  the  remaining  islands  in  the  three 
groups  by  a  payment  of  $4,500,000  to  Spain  in  1899. 

Under  German  administration  the  resources  of 
the  islands  were  efficiently  exploited,  the  two  prin¬ 
cipal  products  being  copra  and  phosphate.  The  na¬ 
tive  inhabitants,  controlled  by  Germany,  benefited 
somewhat  incidentally  from  this  exploitation,  but 
increased  contacts  with  the  white  man  brought  a 
larger  quota  of  the  diseases  of  Western  civilization, 
and  inadequate  attention  to  health  and  sanitation 
by  German  administrators  resulted  in  a  decrease  in 
the  native  population.  German  missionaries  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  on  many  of  the  islands,  and  their 
educational  and  medical  activities  somewhat  miti¬ 
gated  the  ill  effects  of  commercial  enterprise. 

America’s  lost  opportunity 

At  the  end  of  the  Spanish-American  war,  few 
people  appreciated  the  strategic  significance  of  the 
Marianas,  Caroline  and  Marshall  islands  in  a  con¬ 
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flict  in  the  Pacific.  United  States  acquisition  of  the 
Philippines  seems  to  have  been  predicated  on  de¬ 
termination  to  prevent  their  control  by  another 
power,  to  assist  the  Filipinos  to  achieve  eventual 
independence,  and  to  provide  a  new  sphere  for 
American  commerce  and  a  base  for  operations  in 
the  China  market.^  While  the  Army  and  Navy 
had  a  keen  realization  of  the  fact  that  possession 
of  the  Philippines  entailed  responsibility  for  their 
defense  so  long  as  the  United  States  retained  sov¬ 
ereignty  over  them,  there  was  little  awareness  of 
the  situation  in  Congress  and  among  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public,  and  even  less  apprehension  over  a 
possible  threat  to  the  Philippines  from  Japan.  For 
in  1899  Japan  had  yet  to  win  full  recognition  as  a 
great  power  and  to  reveal  fully  its  ambitions  to 
dominate  Asia  and  the  Pacific  area.  The  concern 
of  the  American  Commissioners  at  Paris  in  the 
peace  negotiations  with  Spain  seems  to  have  been 
largely  confined  to  a  feeble  attempt  to  gain  some 
cable  rights  in  the  Carolines  so  as  to  assure  free 
communication  with  the  Philippines. 

When  the  importance  of  these  islands  became 
recognized  after  Pearl  Harbor,  many  experts  point¬ 
ed  out  that  American  failure  to  acquire  all  the 
islands,  instead  of  just  Guam,  was  a  lost  opportun¬ 
ity  which,  if  used,  might  have  saved  much  blood¬ 
shed.  If  the  United  States  did  in  fact  lose  a  great 
opportunity  in  1899,  this  failure  can  be  easily  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  limited  strategic  vision  of  ex¬ 
perts  of  the  period,  who  could  not  have  been 
expected  to  foresee  the  rise  of  both  American  and 
Japanese  naval  power  in  the  Pacific  and  the  future 
significance  of  air  power.  The  real  opportunity  was 
lost  not  in  1899  but  in  1919,  when  Japan  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  gain  virtual  possession  of  the  three 
island  groups  under  a  League  of  Nations  mandate. 

JAPAN  TAKES  OVER  IN  1919 

Japan’s  interest  in  these  island  groups  north  of 
the  equator  began  before  World  War  I.  That  in¬ 
terest  is  difficult  to  document  and  is  hidden  in  the 
files  of  the  Tokyo  Navy  Ministry  and  Foreign  Of¬ 
fice.  Nevertheless,  Japanese  fishermen  appeared  in 
the  waters  to  the  south  after  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  long  before  Americans  realized  the  extent  to 
which  information  gained  on  these  expeditions  was 
being  utilized  for  political  and  military  purposes.* 
The  best  evidence  of  Japanese  appreciation  of  the 

2.  See  A.  W.  Griswold,  The  Far  Eastern  Policy  of  the  United 
States  (New  York,  Harcourt  Brace,  1938);  also  Tyler  Dennett, 
Americans  in  Eastern  Asia  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1922). 

3.  For  earlier  Japanese  trading  contacts,  see  Thompson,  Guam 
and  Its  People,  cited;  British  Foreign  Office  Handbooks,  German 
Possessions  in  Oceania  (London,  1920);  and  T.  Yanaihara, 
Pacific  Islands  under  Japanese  Mandate  (New  York,  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations,  1940). 
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FUTURE  OF  THE  JAPANESE  MANDATED  ISLANDS 


Strategic  significance  of  the  Marshalls,  Carolines 
and  Marianas  in  any  naval  defense  of  the  home¬ 
land  was  the  speed  with  which  these  islands  were 
occupied  in  the  fall  of  1914  after  Japan  declared 
war  on  Germany.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  few 
ships  of  Britain’s  small  Far  Eastern  squadron  were 
dispatched  to  these  island  groups  for  the  purpose 
of  wresting  them  from  German  control,  but  the 
Japanese  got  there  first,  and  occupation  of  all  Ger¬ 
man  islands  north  of  the  equator  was  rapidly  com¬ 
pleted.  German  territory  south  of  the  equator, 
however,  was  seized  by  British  and  Dominion 
forces. 

Once  in  possession,  the  Japanese  laid  plans  for 
making  their  wartime  occupancy  permanent.  Its 
negotiations  with  the  other  Allied  powers — Britain, 
France  and  Russia — proceeded  quietly,  while  the 
Japanese  government  became  openly  involved  in 
pressing  its  “Twenty-one  Demands”  on  China. 
This  Japanese  attempt  to  dominate  China  was  a 
much  greater  threat  to  Far  Eastern  peace  than  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  German  islands,  but  it  also  served 
to  draw  attention  away  from  the  strategic  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  island  occupation.  Beginning  in  1916, 
the  Japanese  conducted  bilateral  talks  with  the 
British,  French  and  Russians  looking  to  the  even¬ 
tual  settlement  of  claims  at  the  peace  table.  Nego¬ 
tiations  were  concluded  in  the  early  part  of  1917, 
before  the  United  States  entered  the  war.  By  agree¬ 
ment  with  Britain,  Japan  obtained  its  support  for 
acquisition  of  the  three  island  groups  north  of  the 
equator  in  return  for  support  of  British  and  Do¬ 
minion  claims  to  German  territory  south  of  the 
equator.  Similar  agreements  were  made  with 
France  and  Russia.  Thus  fortified,  the  Japanese 
sent  to  the  United  States  a  mission  headed  by  Vis¬ 
count  Ishii,  which  attempted  to  obtain  American 
recognition  of  Japan’s  “paramount”  interest  in 
Asia.'*  It  is  not  known  whether  the  future  status 
of  the  German  islands  was  discussed,  but  lack  of 
American  interest  in  them  and  obvious  concern 
over  Japan’s  policy  toward  China  and  its  position 
in  Manchuria  tended  to  concentrate  negotiations 
on  the  continental  sphere  of  Japan’s  imperial  in¬ 
terests. 

Although  President  Wilson  had  pledged  in  his 
Fourteen  Points  “a  free,  open-minded  and  abso¬ 
lutely  impartial  adjustment  of  all  colonial  claims,” 
he  was  handicapped  not  only  by  the  secret  agree¬ 
ments  made  by  Japan,  but  the  general  disposition 
on  the  part  of  other  Allied  nations  to  parcel  out 
territory  taken  from  the  Central  powers  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  concepts  of  national  and  imperial 

4.  See  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  tgty,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  years  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office). 


interests.  The  strong  demands  made  by  the  British 
Dominions  for  control  of  German  territory  south 
of  the  equator,  as  well  as  demands  by  Britain  and 
France  for  annexation  of  other  German  and  Turk¬ 
ish  possessions,  made  it  difficult  for  the  American 
President  to  insist  that  any  territory  taken  by  one 
nation  during  the  war  be  allocated  to  another  or 
submitted  to  international  control  at  the  Peace 
Conference.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  records  do  not 
show  that  any  such  attempt  was  made,  although 
the  United  States  government  did  issue  a  formal 


statement  concerning  future  settlements  of  cable 
rights  on  the  island  of  Yap  in  the  Carolines.  This 
“reservation,”  understood  as  such  by  Wilson,  was 
not  accepted  by  the  Japanese,  although  it  became 
the  basis  for  American  negotiations  with  Japan 
concerning  this  question  at  the  Washington  Con¬ 
ference  in  1922. 

On  May  17,  1919  the  Council  of  Four  at  Paris— 
Britain,  France,  Japan  and  the  United  States — 
formally  approved  allocation  of  the  German  islands 
north  of  the  equator  to  Japan,  under  a  mandate.’ 
This  action  was  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  on  December  17,  1920,  in  ap¬ 
proving  the  terms  of  the  mandate  by  Japan  over 
these  islands  in  category  “C,”  as  provided  in  the 
League  of  Nations  Covenant.^  Japan  thus  won  an 
easy  victory  in  gaining  control  of  islands  by  which 
any  effective  defense  of  the  Philippines  could  be 
prevented.  Guam,  which  is  part  of  the  Marianas 
group,  became  a  lone  American  outpost  dominated 
by  the  Japanese-held  islands  of  Saipan  and  Tinian 
a  short  distance  away.’  And  Japan  was  given  an 
extension  of  its  territory  far  to  the  south,  encircling 
the  Philippines  on  the  east  and  providing  excellent 
jumping-off  points  for  any  future  attacks  on  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  or  Australia. 


JAPANS  INTERNATIONAL  OBLIGATIONS 

Under  the  general  terms  of  the  “C”  class  man¬ 
dates,  the  administering  nation  was  permitted  to 
administer  the  mandated  area  as  “an  integral  part” 
of  its  own  territory.  This  provision,  in  itself,  al¬ 
most  precluded  any  real  supervision  over  “C”  man¬ 
dates  by  the  League  of  Nations  through  the  Per¬ 
manent  Mandates  Commission.  Although  nations 
holding  “B”  class  mandates  had  to  assume  a  series 
of  obligations  in  their  administration  of  the  native 
inhabitants  of  such  mandated  territory,  only  the 

5.  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  tgtg:  The  Paris 
Peace  Conference,  Vol.  II,  p.  512. 

6.  Ihid. 

7.  For  lack  of  funds  to  outfit  it  as  a  major  base,  Guam’s  stra- 
tcjjic  value  to  the  United  States  was  never  effectively  utilized. 
Some  naval  experts  contend  that,  had  it  been  made  a  strong 
base  after  World  War  I,  the  strategic  importance  for  Japan  of 
the  other  islands  would  have  been  diminished. 
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obligation  to  administer  the  mandate  “in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  native  inhabitants”  was  imposed  on 
“C”  class  mandatory  powers.  Fortification  of  “C” 
mandates,  however,  was  specifically  prohibited,  and 
it  was  perhaps  this  clause  which  eased  the  minds 
of  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  of  State  Lansing 
at  Paris  if  they  had  any  qualms  about  granting  the 
Japanese  undue  strategic  advantages. 

At  the  Washington  Conference  of  1921-22  Japan 
was  persuaded  to  agree  to  the  Four-Power  Treaty, 
in  which  the  rights  of  Britain,  France,  the  United 
States  and  Japan  in  their  island  possessions  in  the 
Pacific  were  to  be  mutually  respected.  This 
treaty  replaced  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  of  1902, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  United  States  and  some  of 
the  British  Dominions.  In  the  Five-Power  Treaty 
of  Washington,  Japan  accepted  a  naval  ratio  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  Britain  and  the  United  States,  but 
obtained  a  commitment  on  nonfortification  from 
these  powers  and  France  and  Italy.  It  should  also 
be  added  that  in  the  Nine-Power  Treaty  Japan 
pledged  itself  to  a  China  policy  more  in  keeping 
with  American  principles  of  maintaining  China’s 
integrity  and  the  open  door. 

Since  Pearl  Harbor,  commentators  have  often 
pointed  to  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  as  another 
lost  opportunity  for  the  United  States.  They  have 
stated  that  this  country  was  unwise  to  turn  the 
Caroline,  Marshall  and  Marianas  islands  over  to 
Japan.  Viewed  in  its  proper  setting,  however,  this 
criticism  seems  unwarranted.  Few  persons  in  the 
United  States  voiced  any  demand  at  that  time  for 
assumption  by  this  country  of  administrative  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  a  mandatory  power  over  these 
islands,  or  for  that  matter  any  other  territory.  To 
have  done  so  would  have  undoubtedly  provoked  a 
sharp  controversy  with  the  Japanese  which  might 
have  made  the  Washington  Conference  impossible. 
Under  the  obligation  not  to  fortify  the  islands,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  obligations  assumed  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  treaties,  Japan  was  no  threat  to  the  United 
States.  So  long  as  the  League  system  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  treaties  remained  operative,  Japanese  control 
of  these  island  groups  in  the  Pacific  was  of  little 
strategic  advantage.  But  the  failure  of  the  League 
mandates  machinery  to  enforce  obligations  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  mandatory  powers,  and  the  failure 
of  the  United  States  and  other  nations  to  support 
League  efforts  to  maintain  peace  and  to  enforce 
the  obligations  of  the  Washington  treaties,  gave 
Japan  a  free  hand  to  plan  the  best  use  of  its  island 
acquisitions. 

GROWING  STRATEGIC  INTERESTS  OF  JAPAN 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  strategic  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  islands  was  well  recognized  by  the 


Japanese  Navy  and  Foreign  Office  before  Japan 
acquired  them  in  1914.  After  1920,  when  Japan  as¬ 
sumed  the  obligation  not  to  fortify  the  islands,  it 
was  required  to  render  an  annual  account  of  its 
administration  and  its  fulfillment  of  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  mandatory  power  to  the  Permanent  Man¬ 
dates  Commission  of  the  League  of  Nations.  In 
these  reports  the  Japanese  government  always  as¬ 
serted  that  no  fortifications  were  being  constructed 
in  the  islands.®  It  is  probable  that  these  reports  were 
correct  up  to  some  period  in  the  late  twenties.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  the  Washington  treaties  before 
Japan’s  invasion  of  Manchuria  in  1931,  relations 
with  the  United  States  were  cordial  enough  except 
for  the  immigration  issue,  which  came  to  a  head 
in  1924.  There  was  no  likelihcxid  of  an  attack  on 
Japan  by  the  United  States  and,  prior  to  the  Man¬ 
churian  affair,  there  was  no  group  in  the  Japanese 
government  strong  enough  to  enforce  the  “positive 
policy  of  southward  expansion”  which  a  few  radi¬ 
cal  Navy  men  sometimes  advocated. 

There  is  now  evidence,  however,  that  toward 
the  end  of  the  twenties  certain  American  officials 
were  suspicious  of  Japan’s  actions,  and  the  League 
Mandates  Commission  carefully  scrutinized  the  re¬ 
port  of  annual  expenditures  for  the  islands  to  de¬ 
tect  any  which  did  not  seem  warranted  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view.’  The  refusal  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  government  to  permit  foreign  merchant  ships 
to  visit  the  islands  regularly,  or  American  warships 
to  stop  in  the  islands  on  courtesy  visits,  increased 
suspicions  that  harbor  improvements  and  other 
reported  commercial  developments  had  a  military 
as  well  as  an  economic  purpose. 

After  the  invasion  of  Manchuria  and  Japan’s 
withdrawal  from  the  League  in  1933,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Japanese  were  far  less  scrupulous 
in  fulfilling  their  obligation  not  to  fortify  the 
islands.  Although  Tokyo  continued  to  send  annual 
reports  to  the  Mandates  Commission  even  after  its 
withdrawal  from  the  League,  these  reports  often 
arrived  late  and  replies  to  inquiries  to  the  Japanese 
government,  based  on  these  reports,  were  received 
in  Geneva  from  one  to  two  years  after  the  annual 
report  in  question  had  been  submitted.'®  To  ques¬ 
tions  regarding  fortification  addressed  to  the  Jap¬ 
anese  representatives  in  1932,  the  Japanese  finally 
replied  denying  any  violation  of  this  obligation. 
But  in  the  last  report  received  from  Japan,  for  1938, 

8.  Set  League  of  Nations,  Permanent  Mandates  Commission, 
Minutes. 

9.  See  Permanent  Mandates  Commission,  Minutes,  22nd  Ses¬ 
sion,  November  21,  1932,  pp.  114-15. 

10.  See  Huntington  Gilchrist,  “The  Japanese  Islands:  Annex¬ 
ation  or  Trusteeship?”  Foreign  Affairs,  July  1944,  p.  638. 
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no  reference  was  made  to  the  nonfortification  obli¬ 
gation  or  japan’s  fullillment  of  it. 

JAPAN  RECOGNIZES  AIR  POWER 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  Japan  did  violate 
this  obligation  by  construction  of  docks,  ware¬ 
houses  and  other  buildings  having  a  potential  mil¬ 
itary  use.  Harbors  were  deepened  and  channels  cut 
for  shipping  far  out  of  proportion  to  actual  needs. 
Whether  any  fortifications  were  installed  prior  to 

1936  may  never  be  known,  although  a  few  reports 
have  come  in  from  American  forces  now  occupying 
some  of  these  islands  which  indicate  that  captured 
fortifications  were  constructed  by  that  date.  It  is 
important  to  note,  however,  what  seems  to  have 
been  a  change  in  Japan’s  conception  of  the  strategic 
value  of  these  islands.  This  change  apparently  took 
place  around  1927,  and  was  traceable  to  Japan’s 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  air  power. 

Before  1931  most  naval  strategists,  including  the 
Japanese,  had  valued  the  mandated  islands  chiefly 
with  respect  to  operations  of  submarines  and  light 
naval  vessels  useful  in  scouting  and  patrol  work 
and  as  commerce  raiders.  While  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  anchorages  in  these  three  groups  suitable  for 
a  large  fleet,  as  the  United  States  Navy  has  proved, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Japanese  attempted  to 
construct  a  major  naval  base  in  any  of  them.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Japanese  naval  strategy.  Navy  sub¬ 
marines  and  cruisers  could  have  used  the  islands 
for  advance  bases  and  fueling  depiots  and,  in  case 
of  an  important  engagement  in  the  Pacific,  their 
harbors  would  have  become  useful  refuges  where 
minor  repairs  to  damaged  ships  could  be  made. 

By  1931  the  importance  of  the  airplane  as  an 
auxiliary  arm  of  the  Navy  was  suggested  by  many 
Japanese  writers  on  naval  affairs.  Construction  of 
air  bases  and  landing  strips  in  the  islands  was  be¬ 
gun,  ostensibly  for  commercial  airlines.  Since  such 
construction  could  be  completed  in  a  relatively  short 
time,  there  was  no  need  for  the  Japanese  to  rush 
installation  of  airdromes  and  anti-aircraft  and  coast 
defenses  until  such  time  as  the  Japanese  guiding 
the  empire’s  destinies  had  agreed  to  a  policy  of 
“southward  expansion,’’  or  until  relations  with  the 
United  States  (Japan’s  number-one  Pacific  enemy) 
had  deteriorated  to  the  point  where  danger  of  war 
could  not  be  discounted.  Once  Japan  had  com¬ 
mitted  its  armies  to  a  major  war  in  China  after 

1937  and  had  evidenced  a  growing  interest  in 
Indo-China,  Thailand,  Malaya  and  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies,  the  time  for  full  utilization  of  the 
mandated  islands  for  strategic  purposes  had  ar¬ 
rived.  Japan’s  strongholds  in  these  islands,  there¬ 
fore,  were  probably  established  and  expanded  after 


1938,  and  particularly  after  Japan’s  move  into  Indo- 
China  in  1940. 

WHAT  SHOULD  U.S.  DO  WITH  ISLANDS? 

Now,  after  a  long,  hard  and  bloody  campaign 
of  “island  hopping’’  and  “island  by-passing,” 
Japan’s  surrender  places  these  outposts  in  Amer¬ 
ican  hands.  With  the  United  States  in  possession  of 
the  mandated  islands,  a  demand  for  their  annexa¬ 
tion  has  arisen,  so  that  this  time  there  may  be  no 
lost  opportunities.  This  demand  raises  a  number 
of  fundamental  questions,  which  should  be  an¬ 
swered  Ixfore  a  final  settlement  is  made.  Is  annex¬ 
ation  of  the  former  Japanese  mandates  compatible 
with  the  Atlantic  Charter?  Is  annexation  compati¬ 
ble  with  American  obligations  under  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  organization?  How  would 
annexation  affect  fulfillment  of  these  same  obliga¬ 
tions  by  other  nations?  What  is  or  will  be  the  real 
strategic  importance  of  these  islands  to  the  United 
States  in  the  next  two  decades  in  view  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  atomic  bomb  and  the  development  of 
guided  missiles?  Is  it  possible  to  correlate  Ameri¬ 
can  needs  for  strategic  bases  with  the  system 
of  trusteeship  established  in  the  San  Francisco 
Charter? 

None  of  these  questions  can  be  answered  cate¬ 
gorically  since  policy  decisions  are  still  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  A  beginning  has  been  made,  however,  in 
the  recently  published  report  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Pacific  Bases  of  the  House  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs,  which  is  considered  by  many  a  tentative 
blueprint  for  United  States  security  in  the  Pacific. 
A  summary  of  its  findings  offers  a  useful  starting 
point  for  answering  the  questions  posed  above. 

THE  HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  REPORT 

The  Subcommittee,  consisting  of  Representatives 
PLd  V.  Izac  (Cal.,  Chairman),  A.  J.  Biemiller 
(Wis.),  C.  W.  Bishop  (Ill.),  and  Delegate  J.  R. 
Farrington  (Hawaii),  made  a  21,500-mile,  19-day 
tour  of  the  Pacific — from  July  14  to  August  2,  1945 
— beginning  and  ending  in  Honolulu.  Tbe  group 
visited  all  of  the  principal  islands  at  that  time  in 
American  hands,  and  conferred  with  Navy,  Army 
and  Air  Force  officers.  Its  recommendations  were 
drafted  before  announcement  of  the  use  of  atomic 
bombs  and  before  Japan’s  surrender.  The  report 
deals  with  all  island  bases  in  the  Pacific,  but  only 
those  parts  relating  to  the  Japanese  mandated 
islands  will  be  summarized  here." 

The  Subcommittee  begins  its  report  with  general 
recommendations  and  states  that  “for  (a)  our 

ii.  Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  quotations  in  this  section  are 
from  the  report  of  the  Subcommittee.  For  text  of  report,  see 
United  States  News,  August  24,  1945. 
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own  security,  (b)  the  security  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  (c)  the  peace  of  the  Pacific,  the 
United  States  should  have  at  least  dominating  con¬ 
trol  over  the  former  Japanese  mandated  islands  of 
the  Marshalls,  the  Carolines,  and  the  Marianas.” 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  term  “annexation”  and 
the  phrase  “American  sovereignty”  are  not  used, 
but  instead  the  Subcommittee  recommends  “at  least 
dominating  control.”  In  doing  this  the  Represen¬ 
tatives  were  apparently  unwilling  to  subscribe  to 
the  more  extreme  demands  of  some  Navy  officials, 
Congressmen  and  newspapers  that  the  United 
States  take  full  sovereign  control  of  the  mandated 
islands. 

In  concluding  its  general  recommendations  the 
Subcommittee  observes: 

“It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  some  assumptions 
be  made  and  clearly  set  forth  for  the  purpose  of  the 
matters  discussed  in  this  report.  This  report  is  made 
on  die  following  assumptions:  (i)  That  the  Charter 
written  by  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Inter¬ 
national  Organization  will  be  approved  by  the  major 
powers  that  participated  in  the  Conference;  (2)  That 
the  United  States  will  assume  the  task  of  preserving 
peace  and  preventing  any  aggressive  action  in  the 
Pacific  area;  (3)  That  this  function  will  require  the 
United  States  to  maintain  in  the  Pacific  adequate  stra¬ 
tegic  bases  and  forces  in  condition  of  readiness  pre¬ 
pared  to  execute  such  necessary  measures  as  the  situa¬ 
tion  demands,  with  clearly  defined  limits  within 
which  control  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
will  lie  necessary  and  proper;  and  (4)  That  the  United 
States  will  maintain  a  fleet  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  nation.” 

The  report  continues: 

“we  must  learn  or  decide:  (i)  the  nature  and  func¬ 
tion  of  any  international  control,  supervision  and  com¬ 
mitments;  (2)  the  disposition  of  Japanese  civilian  na¬ 
tionals  now  on  islands  under  American  control  and  in 
those  by-passed;  and  (3)  the  American  policies  of 
freedom  of  trade,  tariffs,  application  of  coastwise  ship¬ 
ping  laws,  air  routes,  radio  communications,  and  pos¬ 
sible  acquisition  of  American  citizenship.” 

The  Subcommittee  then  comes  to  the  following 
conclusion: 

“In  using  the  preceding  assumptions  and  our  own 
security  as  a  basis,  it  appears  that  our  mission  in  the 
Pacific  relative  to  bases  is  dual  in  character:  (i)  The 
primary  mission  being  to  occupy,  maintain  and  defend 
such  bases  in  the  Pacific  area  as  are  required  to  in¬ 
sure  our  superiority  on  the  sea,  on  the  land,  and  in  the 
air  in  order  to  protect  the  United  States  and  its  pos¬ 
sessions  against  any  probable  enemy;  and  (2)  The  sec¬ 
ondary  mission  being  to  occupy  the  minimum  of  bases 
in  the  Pacific  area,  prepared  to  execute  such  necessary 
measures  as  required  to  prevent  aggression  in  the 
Pacific  in  order  to  assist  in  maintaining  world  peace.” 


WHY  “dominating  CONTROL”? 

The  Subcommittee  goes  into  considerable  detail 
in  giving  its  reasons  for  recommending  “domi¬ 
nating  control”  of  the  Marshalls,  Carolines  and 
Marianas  islands.  The  report  states  that, 

“because  of  the  overwhelming  logic  of  American  dom¬ 
inance  over  the  Japanese  mandated  islands  and  the 
outlying  Japanese  islands,*^  more  detailed  considera¬ 
tion  is  given  to  these  islands.  .  .  .  Suffice  to  say,  from 
a  legal  viewpoint,  Japan  has  forfeited  all  rights  to  her 
mandated  islands  by  breaching  the  trust  with  respect 
to  that  mandate.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  United  States 
should  take  outright  the  Japanese  mandated  islands 
and  the  outlying  Japanese  islands.  There  are  those 
who  favor  trusteeship  of  these  islands.  Regardless  of 
which  view  prevails,  the  United  States  should  have 
the  dominating  control  over  these  islands.” 

The  report  continues: 

“To  those  who  challenge  the  justification  for  the  re¬ 
tention  of  Pacific  bases  by  the  United  States  we  would 
merely  cite:  (i)  the  loss  of  American  lives  in  taking 
these  bases;  (2)  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of  Amer¬ 
ican  money  in  establishing  and  equipping  these  bases; 
(3)  the  great  dependence  of  the  world  upon  the 
United  States  for  maintaining  peace  in  the  Pacific 
and  the  world;  and  (4)  the  apparent  preference  of  the 
natives  of  these  islands  for  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment. 

“In  other  words,  we  will  have  restored  peace  to  the 
Pacific  almost  single  handedly  and,  if  we  are  to  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  that 
peace,  we  must  be  given  the  authority  and  the  means 
by  which  to  maintain  the  peace — one  of  the  principal 
means  being  the  authority  over  strategic  islands  in  the 
Pacific.  Nor  must  the  fact  be  overlooked  that  our  re¬ 
tention  of  these  islands  will  be  predicated  solely  upon 
the  desire  and  responsibility  to  maintain  peace  in  the 
Pacific,  rather  than  upon  imperialism.  Prewar  man¬ 
dates  mean  little  to  enforcement  of  world  peace  if  the 
countries  that  hold  them  are  incapable  of  maintaining 
and  defending  the  islands.  The  United  States  must 
retain  those  islands  in  Micronesia  [the  Carolines, 
Marshalls  and  Marianas]  and  the  outlying  Japanese 
islands  that  it  has  taken — the  United  States  must  also 
retain  Manus,  Noumea,  Espiritu  Santo,  Guadalcanal, 
and  other  islands  and  places  on  which  it  has  erected 
huge  American  bases  in  the  rescue  of  countries  below 
the  equator — because:  (i)  With  the  maintenance  of 
peace  in  the  Pacific  being  primarily  the  responsibility 
of  the  United  States,  we  must  have  the  necessary  au¬ 
thority  for  such  responsibility;  (2)  That  authority 
means  the  retention  of  such  islands  and  bases  built  by 
the  United  States;  and  (3)  The  other  nations  are 
either  too  distant  from  these  Pacific  islands,  or  do  not 
have  the  necessary  strength  of  man  power  and  ma¬ 
terials,  for  the  maintenance  and  defense  of  these  stra¬ 
tegic  islands  and  bases.” 

12.  The  report  recommends  dominating  control  over  the 
Bonins,  Volcano  and  Ryukyu  island  groups,  and  speaks  of 
“defensive  bases”  in  the  Kuriles  without  specifically  recommend¬ 
ing  such  control  over  them. 
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STRATEGIC  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  Subcommittee  then  proceeds  to  give  its  con¬ 
ception  of  the  strategic  needs  of  the  United  States 
in  relation  to  the  Japanese  mandate  and  other 
islands,  summed  up  in  the  phrase:  “We  want  no 
more  garrisons,  like  that  of  Wake  Island,  that  we 
cannot  back  up.”  The  report  recommends  that  the 
American  strategy  of  defense  in  the  Pacific  should 
revolve  around  a  center  line  runnning  north  of 
the  equator,  through  Hawaii,  the  Marshalls,  the 
Carolines,  the  Marianas  and  the  Philippines.  It 
states  again,  “in  substance,  this  means  that  we  must 
retain  all  of  Micronesia.”  It  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
Subcommittee,  therefore,  that  the  Japanese  man¬ 
dated  islands,  together  with  the  Hawaiian  islands 
and  the  Philippines,  should  constitute  a  new  back¬ 
bone  of  American  security  in  the  Pacific,  stretching 
directly  westward  to  the  Asiatic  mainland.  The 
report  also  recommends  defensive  bases  in  island 
groups  both  to  the  north  and  south  of  this  main 
center  line  to  protect  the  flanks  of  the  main  bases. 
Specific  mention  is  made  of  islands  forming  this 
backbone  of  security  which  should  be  made  into 
major  fleet  and  air  bases,  giving  the  United  States 
a  string  of  such  bases  from  Hawaii  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines. 

The  Subcommittee  recommends: 

“If  the  main  fleet  bases  are  limited  in  number,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  following  priority  is  advisable:  (i) 
Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii;  (2)  Guam,  and  Saipan,  Mari¬ 
anas  Islands;  (3)  Iloilo,  Philippine  Islands;  (4)  Manus, 
Admiralty  Islands;  and  (5)  Noumea,  New  Caledonia. 
Secondary  bases  should  be  maintained  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  islands:  (i)  Midway  Islands;  (2)  Okinawa, 
Ryukyus  Islands;  (3)  Subic  Bay,  Philippine  Islands; 
(4)  Palau  Islands.  Fleet  anchorages  should  be  main¬ 
tained  at  the  following:  (i)  Majuro,  Kwajalein  and 
Eniwetok,  in  the  Marshall  Islands;  (2)  Truk,  Palau 
Islands  (Western  Carolines);  and  (3)  Espiritu  Santo, 
New  Hebrides.” 

If  followed,  these  recommendations  would  neces¬ 
sitate  American  control  of  all  of  the  Japanese  man¬ 
dated  islands,  as  the  Subcommittee  recommends. 

ECONOMIC  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  report  goes  into  some  detail  respecting  the 
economic  future  of  the  islands  which  it  recom¬ 
mends  come  under  “dominating  control”  of  the 
United  States.  The  Subcommittee  feels  that  while 
we  cannot  be  “penny  pinchers”  as  we  were  in  the 
case  of  Guam  prior  to  this  war,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  economic  development  of 
the  islands  under  American  control  with  a  view  to 
making  them  as  economically  self-sufficient  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  report  warns  that  even  though  the  cost 
of  maintaining  bases  over  these  wide  reaches  of 


the  Pacific  and  supporting  the  island  economy  may 
appear  somewhat  large,  “it  will  represent  compar¬ 
atively  inexpensive  national  insurance  of  continued  | 
freedom  of  the  United  States  and  of  peace  in  the  ] 
Pacific.” 

It  is  recommended  that  the  bases  be  put  to  prac¬ 
tical  use  as  training  bases.  The  report  states:  “The 
most  encouraging  economic  aspect  of  the  Japanese- 
mandated  islands  in  Micronesia  is  the  fact  that 
these  islands  are  potentially  capable  of  being  self- 
subsisting  as  far  as  food  production  is  concerned.” 

The  Subcommittee  notes  that  it  is  estimated  these 
islands  can  be  fully  restored  in  terms  of  local  food 
economy  within  twelve  to  eighteen  months  after 
cessation  of  hostilities.  The  report  contends  that  if 
the  native  inhabitants  are  able  to  provide  their 
own  food  and  shelter,  the  “greater  portion  of  eco-  j 
nomic  burdens  of  any  of  these  islands  will  have  j 

been  eliminated.”  It  is  asserted  that  the  economic  j 

resources,  while  not  very  great,  are  believed  to  be  i 
sufficient  to  support  the  local  population  and  even  I 
permit  of  considerable  improvement  in  their  well¬ 
being.  The  report  states  that  “there  is  probably  j 
some  room  for  productive  ventures  financed  by  1 
American  capital  but  the  field  is  limited.”  This  1 
statement  apparently  has  reference  to  islands  out-  | 
side  the  Japanese  mandate,  since  the  Subcommittee  | 
points  out  that  revival  of  sugar  production  in  the  I 
Marianas  does  not  seem  to  be  worth  while  and  that  j 
“no  ripple  of  interest”  has  been  evident  in  Hawaii  ! 
as  to  its  revival  in  the  Marianas  group.  In  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Subcommittee,  “improved  agricultural 
practices  for  production  for  the  use  of  the  native 
populations  should  be  the  immediate  objective”  ? 
and  development  of  native  crafts  should  be  stim¬ 
ulated. 

The  Subcommittee  also  feels  that  the  attitude  : 
of  the  native  inhabitants  of  these  islands  is  of  great 
importance  and  finds  it  “encouraging  that  all  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  the  natives  not  only  prefer  Amer-  j 
ican  control,  but  in  some  instances  have  requested  I 
that  they  be  placed  permanently  under  American  j 
authority.”  These  instances  are  not  mentioned  in  I 

the  report,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  reference  [ 

is  to  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Japanese  mandated  j 
islands.  The  report  notes  the  confidence  instilled  i 
in  the  natives  by  the  “American  sense  of  justice  and  | 
fair  treatment”  brought  about  by  contacts  with 
American  servicemen.  To  perpetuate  this  attitude,  « 
the  Subcommittee  recommends:  “(i)  the  teaching 
of  English  to  the  natives;  (2)  the  indoctrination 
of  the  natives  to  the  American  way  as  soon  as  pos-  t 
sible  without  infringing  upon  the  customs  and  in-  I 
stitutions  of  the  natives;  and  (3)  the  establishment  [ 
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of  that  quality  of  government  in  these  islands 
which  will  encourage  the  maximum  of  self-rule.” 
The  Subcommittee  warns  that  indoctrination 
J  should  not  proceed  too  rapidly,  and  that  study  of 
native  customs  is  needed  so  that  administration 
does  not  create  friction  and  eventually  stir  up  an¬ 
tagonism  to  American  ways  of  doing  things. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  ISLANDS 

The  report  goes  into  the  pros  and  cons  of  mili¬ 
tary  versus  civilian  administration,  and  states  that 
“the  naval  military  government  has  done  an  ex¬ 
cellent  job  of  administration  of  the  islands  occu¬ 
pied  during  the  war  as  contrasted  to  the  islands 
where  American  authority  has  been  in  force  for 
many  years.”  It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  to 
secure  trained  intelligent  administrators  from  the 
armed  services,  the  Army  and  the  Navy  must  be 
made  attractive  as  a  profession  to  better-qualified 
men  and  that  careful  selection  of  administrators 
must  obtain. 

The  Subcommittee  presents  two  alternatives  with 
respect  to  island  government:  “(i)  Either  the 
Navy  should  assign  its  best-qualified  personnel, 
specialists  in  government  instead  of  ‘sea-going’ 
officers  to  island  government  duty,  or  (2)  the 
governing  of  these  islands  should  be  by  civilian  ad¬ 
ministrators,  possibly  with  Army  and  Navy  officers 
on  their  staffs.”  Weaknesses  in  past  naval  admin¬ 
istration  are  held  to  be  the  assignment  of  “sea¬ 
going”  officers  to  island  government  and  the  lack 
of  continuity  in  the  commands  of  naval  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Subcommittee  states  its  belief  that  “civil 
administration  in  all  areas  not  within  the  limits  of 
strategic  bases  is  an  inevitable  concomitant  of  the 
maintenance  of  such  bases,  and  that  such  civil  ad¬ 
ministration  should  be  directed  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  and  improvement  of  the  natives.”  A  suggested 
compromise  by  the  Subcommittee  would  place  the 
civil  administrators  under  the  Navy  Department 
as  a  distinct  service,  manned  by  highly  qualified 
personnel  and  reporting  directly  to  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  report  advocates  an  administrative  center  for 
the  island  government,  suggesting  either  Honolulu 
or  Guam.  Finally,  the  Subcommittee  stat.  :  “The 
islands  should  ultimately  be  given  their  indepen¬ 
dence,  as  is  scheduled  for  the  Philippines,  or  re¬ 
main  territory  of  the  United  States,  or  be  made  an 
integral  part  of  this  country,  perhaps  as  the  ‘State 
of  the  American  Pacific.’  Through  the  Council  of 
the  United  Nations,  various  nations  holding  Pacific 
islands  should  find  an  effective  approach  to  the 
problems  common  to  all  of  the  islands.”  It  is  the 
belief  of  the  Subcommittee  that  “the  only  limita¬ 
tion  to  self-rule  should  be  the  ability  of  the  natives 


to  govern  themselves,”  and  that  prior  to  such  de¬ 
velopment  special  attention  must  be  given  to 
health,  land-holding,  laws  and  education,  with  a 
view  to  protecting  native  customs  and  institutions 
and  preventing  any  exploitation  from  the  outside. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  report  comprises  recom¬ 
mendations  of  a  small  Subcommittee  for  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee. 
Before  final  policy  can  be  determined,  legislation 
will  have  to  be  drafted  for  submission  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  in  this  process  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  this  report  may  undergo  extensive 
modification.  Nevertheless,  the  proposals  of  the 
report  are  generally  believed  to  represent  substan¬ 
tially  the  views  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  as 
such  can  be  expected  to  receive  general  naval  sup¬ 
port  before  the  Naval  Affairs  Committees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

Two  problems  of  policy  are  involved  in  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  this  report  which  need  careful 
study  and  on  which  public  opinion  may  have  con¬ 
siderable  effect.  The  first  is  the  question  of  naval 
versus  civil  administration.  The  Division  of  Terri¬ 
tories  and  Insular  Possessions  of  the  Interior  De¬ 
partment  has  charge  of  all  American  dependencies 
except  Guam  and  Samoa,  which  have  been  under 
Navy  administration.  Prior  to  the  war,  legislation 
was  introduced  in  Congress  to  bring  American 
Samoa  under  civil  administration  and  presumably 
under  the  authority  of  the  Interior  Department. 
Proponents  of  both  naval  and  civil  administration 
will  undoubtedly  present  their  arguments  when 
this  problem  of  policy,  involving  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States  under  the  San  Francisco  Char¬ 
ter,  and  the  relation  of  future  American  possession 
of  the  Japanese  mandated  islands  to  the  trusteeship 
system  established  in  that  Charter,  is  raised.  This 
latter  question  will  be  dealt  with  here,  leaving  that 
of  civil  versus  military  government  aside  because 
it  requires  more  extensive  treatment  than  is  possible 
in  this  Report. 

RELATION  TO  THE  TRUSTEESHIP  SYSTEM 

The  United  Nations  Charter  provides  that  the 
trusteeship  system  shall  apply  to  territories  in  the 
following  categories  “as  may  be  placed  thereunder 
by  means  of  trusteeship  agreements:  a)  territories 
now  held  under  mandate;  b)  territories  which 
may  be  detached  from  enemy  states  as  a  result  of 
the  Second  World  War;  and  c)  territories  volun¬ 
tarily  placed  under  the  system  by  states  responsible 
for  their  administration.”  It  is  also  provided  that: 
“It  will  be  a  matter  for  subsequent  agreement  as 
to  which  territories  in  the  foregoing  categories  will 
be  brought  under  the  trusteeship  system  and  upon 
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what  terms.”*^  The  Japanese  mandated  islands 
fall  into  the  second  category  noted  above. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Charter  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  assuming  full  sovereignty  over 
the  Japanese  mandate  and  there  is  no  obligation  on 
the  United  States  to  place  these  three  island  groups 
under  the  trusteeship  system.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
drafting  of  the  Charter,  disposition  of  the  Japanese 
mandates  and  American  strategic  interest  in  these 
islands  were  carefully  considered.  The  United 
States  delegation  was  advised  by  high  Navy  offi 
cials,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  final  provisions 
relating  to  designation  of  strategic  and  non-stra- 
tegic  territory  had  their  full  approval.  The  Charter 
provides  that  any  nation  may  designate  a  territory 
or  part  of  a  territory  as  “strategic,”  in  which  case 
approval  of  the  agreement  or  agreements  relating 
to  such  territory  is  by  the  Security  Council,  and  “all 
functions  of  the  United  Nations  relating  to  stra¬ 
tegic  areas”  are  to  be  exercised  by  the  Security 
Council.^^  From  the  recommendations  made  in 
the  report  of  the  House  Subcommittee,  it  is  fair 
to  infer  that  this  group  feels  that  all  the  Japanese 
mandated  islands  should  be  declared  strategic 
territory.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  from  the  report  how 
much  consideration  was  given  by  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee  to  possible  inclusion  of  these  Japanese  islands 
in  the  trusteeship  system,  as  only  passing  reference 
is  made  to  trusteeship,  and  the  implication  is  that 
the  Subcommittee  would  prefer  outright  control 
by  the  United  States.  It  should  be  emphasized, 
however,  that  final  decisions  of  policy  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  made  with  due  consideration  given 
to  American  membership  in  the  United  Nations 
organization. 

Since  under  the  Charter  the  terms  of  adminis¬ 
tration  of  a  territory  designated  as  strategic  are  a 
matter  for  agreement  made  on  the  initiative  of  the 
administrative  power,*’  the  United  States  is  free 
to  establish  any  kind  of  government  for  the  islands 
it  desires,  subject  to  final  approval  of  the  Security 
Council,  of  which  it  is  a  permanent  member.  The 
Charter  states  that  the  terms  of  trusteeship  for  each 
territory  “shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  states  directly 
concerned.”*^  Whether  other  nations  with  Pacific 
territory  or  interests  will  concern  themselves  with 
American  arrangements  for  control  of  the  Japanese 
mandates  is  not  directly  known,  although  both 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  asserted  their  de- 
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sire  to  be  consulted  in  any  disposition  of  Pacific 
islands. 

Should  the  United  States  place  the  Japanese  man¬ 
dated  islands  under  the  trusteeship  system  as  a  “stra¬ 
tegic”  territory,  we  would  still  be  obligated  to  ful¬ 
fill  the  basic  objectives  of  the  trusteeship  system 
with  respect  to  the  people  inhabiting  the  islands.*^ 
These  objectives  are  set  forth  in  Article  76  as 
follows : 

“A.  To  further  international  peace  and  security; 
B.  To  promote  the  political,  economic,  social  and  edu¬ 
cational  advancement  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  trust 
territories,  and  their  progressive  development  towards 
self-government  or  independence  as  may  be  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  territory 
and  its  peoples  and  the  freely  expressed  wishes  of  the 
peoples  concerned,  and  as  may  be  provided  by  the 
terms  of  each  trusteeship  agreement;  C.  To  encourage 
respect  for  human  rights  and  for  fundamental  free¬ 
doms  for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  lan¬ 
guage,  or  religion,  and  to  encourage  recognition  of  the 
interdependence  of  the  peoples  of  the  world;  and  D. 
To  ensure  equal  treatment  in  social,  economic  and 
commercial  matters  for  all  members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  their  nationals,  and  also  equal  treatment 
for  the  latter  in  the  administration  of  justice,  without 
prejudice  to  the  attainment  of  the  foregoing  objectives 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  80.”'® 

Recommendations  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
would  seem  to  be  generally  in  line  with  the  objec¬ 
tives  for  administration  of  trust  territory  as  set 
forth  above.  The  fundamental  issue  of  policy,  how¬ 
ever,  is  whether  the  United  States  will  insist  on 
retaining  the  Japanese  mandated  islands  outside  of 
the  trusteeship  system,  or  whether  the  American 
government  will  support  the  new  system  by  agree¬ 
ing  to  place  any  islands  acquired  as  a  result  of  this 
war  under  United  Nations  supervision.  The  final 
decision  taken  by  the  United  States  will  have  an 
important  effect  on  similar  decisions  of  policy  by 
other  nations.  Should  the  American  government 
conclude  the  necessary  agreements  placing  the 
Japanese  mandated  islands  under  the  trusteeship 
system,  even  if  all  the  islands  are  designated  as 
strategic  territory,  this  act  could  give  a  valuable  im¬ 
petus  to  the  successful  working  of  the  new  system. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  TRANSFER 

Final  disjwsition  of  the  Japanese  mandated 
islands,  whether  they  arc  placed  under  American 
sovereignty  or  otherwise,  involves  some  intricate 
and  difficult  legal  problems.  These  islands  were 
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held  by  Germany  in  undisputed  tide  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  World  War  I.  At  the  end  of  that  war,  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  provided  that  “Germany  re¬ 
nounces  in  favor  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers  all  her  rights  and  titles  over  her 
overseas  possessions.”*^ 

The  former  German  islands  in  the  Pacific  north 
of  the  equator,  classified  as  “C”  mandates,  were 
assigned  without  qualification  to  Japan  as  manda¬ 
tory  by  action  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  as  previously  noted.  The  question,  then, 
is  whether  title  to  these  islands  still  rests  with  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  of  World  War  I 
or  with  the  League  of  Nations.  It  has  also  been 
contended  by  some  authorities  that  sovereignty 
passed  to  the  mandatory  power,  and  by  others 
that  it  rests  with  the  peoples  within  the  man¬ 
date.  International  lawyers  are  by  no  means 
agreed  on  this  question  and  yet,  if  the  mandated 
islands  are  to  be  transferred  from  Japanese  control 
after  the  war,  a  legal  transfer  of  the  territory  must 
be  accomplished.  The  view  that  sovereignty  over 
the  “B”  and  “C”  class  mandates  rests  with  the 
League  of  Nations  seems  to  have  gained  most  sup- 
pr)rt  among  jurists,  and  the  provision  in  each  man¬ 
date  agreement  that  “the  consent  of  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations  is  required  for  any  modifica¬ 
tions”  of  its  terms  tends  to  support  this  view. 

Since  Japan  was  one  of  the  “Principal  Allied 
Powers”  but  is  now  an  enemy  state,  the  difficulty 
of  applying  the  view  that  transfer  of  title  to  the 
mandated  islands  under  Japan  requires  the  consent 
of  the  Allied  powers  of  World  War  I  would  seem 
to  work  in  favor  of  accepting  the  thesis  that  the 
League  of  Nations  Council  can  act  to  change  the 
status  of  the  Japanese  mandated  islands  and  ap¬ 
prove  transfer  to  the  new  trusteeship  system 
of  the  United  Nations  organization.  It  is  the  view 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  that,  “from  a  legal 
viewpoint  Japan  has  forfeited  all  rights  to  her 
mandated  islands  by  breaching  the  trust  with  re¬ 
spect  to  that  mandate.”  Some  such  provision  could 
be  included  as  one  of  the  terms  of  the  final  treaty 
of  peace  with  Japan.  In  any  event,  the  problem  of 
legal  transfer  will  have  to  be  settled  in  such  a  way 
as  to  prevent,  if  [V)ssible,  a  contention  at  a  later  date 
that  Japan  was  illegally  deprivetl  of  territory  it 
once  administered. 

FlTirRE  STRATEGIC  VAI.l'F.  OF  THE  ISLANDS 

Ultimate  |X)licy  decisions  by  the  United  States 
may  well  turn  on  .1  careful  estimate  of  the  |>ost-w.ir 
strategic  value  of  these  islands  to  us  in  relation  to 
our  participation  in  the  United  Nations  organi/a 
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tion.  In  general  discussions  as  to  their  final  disposi¬ 
tion,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  view  their  stra¬ 
tegic  significance  in  terms  of  past  history.  That 
they  provided  Japan  with  one  of  the  chief  means  of 
waging  effective  warfare  against  the  United  States, 
Britain,  the  Netherlands,  and  China,  there  is  no 
doubt.  It  is  also  clear  that  Japan’s  control  of  these 
islands  prevented  adequate  and  effective  American 
defense  of  the  Philippines.  And  it  is  evident  that 
the  United  States  should  have  acquired  them  for 
purposes  of  its  national  defense  in  the  Pacific  after 
World  War  I.  But  this  is  all  past  history. 

In  the  future  Japan  will  be  reduced  to  a  third- 
or  fourth-rate  power,  stripped  of  its  empire,  and 
totally  disarmed.  The  United  States  will  be  in 
dominant  control  of  the  Pacific.  Defense  against 
possible  Japanese  aggression  will  cause  little  diffi¬ 
culty  so  long  as  Japan  is  kept  disarmed.  In  relation 
to  Japan,  therefore,  these  islands  will  be  useful 
chiefly  for  policing  purposes  and  large  forces  for 
this  activity  will  not  be  necessary. 

With  respect  to  a  threat  to  peace  in  the  Pacific 
from  China,  the  Soviet  Union  or  other  nations,  the 
thesis  of  the  House  Subcommittee  merits  close 
examination,  first  as  to  likely  points  of  attack 
against  the  United  States  but,  more  important, 
as  to  the  effect  on  war  of  atomic  bombs,  guided 
missiles  (radar-controlled  bombs),  and  planes  with 
even  greater  flying  range  than  the  superfortress.  If 
American  defense  is  to  be  effective,  more  careful 
analysis  of  our  strategic  needs  in  the  Pacific  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  use  of  naval,  land  and  air  forces  is  needed 
than  has  yet  been  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  due  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  strategic  requirements  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Pacific  in  relation  to  American  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  United  Nations  organization.  If 
the  United  States  is  to  furnish  the  bulk  of  United 
Nations  forces  in  the  maintenance  of  peace,  not 
only  in  the  Pacific  but  on  the  Asiatic  continent,  it 
would  seem  necessary  that  our  forces  be  based  close 
to  the  scene  of  future  action,  and  this  may  mean 
the  development  of  substantial.  American-con¬ 
trolled  bases  straight  across  the  Pacific  and  within 
the  Marshalls,  Carolines  and  Marianas. 

Whatever  considerations  finally  determine  .\mcr- 
ican  [X)licy  toward  the  Japanese  mandate,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  |>eace  by  the  new  United  Nations  organ¬ 
ization  and  the  necessity  of  continued  ccM)|)eration 
among  the  major  [xiwers  in  this  organization  moke 
it  essential  that  United  States  inflicy  be  designed 
to  supp<»rt  the  priiuiples  and  system  of  UNO 
for,  without  full  American  sup|s<irt,  its  ho|)cs  for 
success  will  decline  and  its  effectiveness  will  be 
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Some  Statistics  on  the  Japanese  Mandates 

Compiled  by  Ona  K.  D.  Ringwood 

The  Marshalls,  Marianas  and  Carolines  (includ-  miles;  Yap  to  Palau,  260  miles;  Palau  to  Truk, 
ing  the  Palaus)  had  an  estimated  population  of  1,150  miles;  and  Truk  to  Jaluit  in  the  southoB 
109,847  in  1937,  consisting  of  48,646  natives  and  Marshalls,  about  1,100  miles. 

60,901  Japanese.  The  latter  classification  included  The  native  population  consists  of  two  maiD 
a  small  number  of  Koreans  and  Formosans.  Subse-  tribes,  the  Chamorros  and  Kanakas,  the  former  a 
quent  population  estimates  vary,  but  it  is  thought  small  minority  found  mostly  in  the  Marianas.  The 
that  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Pacific  War  the  natives  are  a  mixture  of  Polynesian,  Melanesia 
totals  had  risen  to  approximately  50,000  natives  and  and  Malay  strains  and  often  differ  markedly  in 
70,000  Japanese.  The  bulk  of  the  natives  lived  in  physical  characteristics.  For  livelihood  they  depend 
the  Carolines,  while  the  Marianas  were  the  center  with  varying  emphasis  from  island  to  island,  on 
of  the  Japanese  population  and  underwent  the  most  the  coconut  palm  from  which  copra  is  made,  the 
extensive  economic  development.  The  area  of  the  breadfruit  tree,  yams,  taro,  tapioca  and  fish.  The 
mandated  islands  is  830  square  miles,  including  chief  pre-war  exports  were  copra  from  the  Mar- 
some  600  islands  and  well  over  800  coral  reefs.  The  shalls,  phosphates  and  copra  from  the  Carolines,  and 
distances  are  impressive:  from  Saipan  to  Yap,  570  sugar,  alcohol,  copra  and  fish  from  the  Marianas. 


